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Ghe American Freedman. 


THE SITUATION. 

WE have reached the month of July and 
the end of our school year. Let us take a 
survey of the situation : 

This time five years ago the Freedmen’s 
movement was in embryo. People were 
reading the official report of Mr. Pierce, 
government agent for the Sea Islands, and 
a printed address delivered before the 
Port Royal Relief Committee of Philadel- 
phia. These two were the only documents 
at that time before the public, giving 
anything like full and authentic informa. 
tion in regard to the freedmen. 

There were at that time no. freedmen’s 
schools, except the three or four that had 
been started as experiments in the desert- 
ed churches of Port Royal and St. Helena, 
one at Fortress Monroe, and another in 
the City of Washington. The “ Confeder- 
ate” army held in relentless grasp almost 
the entire South. The four millions of 
blacks were, with a fractional exception, 
still ‘‘chattels personal in the hands of 
their owners, heirs, executors and assigns, 
to all intents, constructions, and purposes 
whatsoever.” 

The North was unorganized, except in 
the way of anti-slavery societies and re- 
eruiting committees. The former were 
putting the last touches to their thirty 
years work of sapping and mining, and the 
latter were hurrying into the field new 
levies. Words had done their work, and 
the slavery question had been adjourned 
to the field. Demolition was the order of 
the day. 

It was not until Commodore Dupont had 
given to the country the first naval vic- 
tory of the war, that anything was attempted 
in the way of rebuilding. The announce- 
ment that 10,000 slaves had been liberated, 
aroused into play a new element of activity, 
and forthwith—the people building bet- 
ter than they knew—the work of recon- 
struction began, Freedmen’s aid organ- 
izations were formed in the three chief 
cities of the Union. As our armies ad- 








vanced in the South, and the area of free- 
dom widened, these organizations spread 
in the North, and increased their benefac- 
tions, 


| ‘Thus the two movements, the moral and 
physical, the voluntary and military, went 
forward, pari passu. As the walls of the 
old edifice were battered down, and the 
destructives passed on, reconstructives 
were on hand to save the material and 
commence anew erection; so that when at 
last slavery was abolished and its citadel 
surrendered, a corps of rebuiiders were at 
work, with the primer, speller, and new 
testament for their trowel, compass, and 
square, to relay the foundations. 

And these rebuilders were, and are work- 
men that need not be ashamed. They do 
not ‘“‘daub with untempered mortar.” 
With freedom for their corner stone, they 
lay ‘‘ justice to the line and righteousness 
| to the plummet.” They work with enthusi- 
asm. No temptation can induce them to 
| leave the field. No obstacle daunts them. 
| To all the Sanballats and Tobiahs that vex 

them, their answer is, ‘‘ I am doing a great 

work, so that I cannot come down.” ‘‘ Who 
art thou, O great mountain? Before Zeru- 
babel thou shalt become a plain; and he 
shall bring forth the headstone thereof with 
shoutings, crying, grace, grace unto it.” 

Does some one say these are figures of 
speech? Then we will give figures of 
arithmetic : 

There are at this moment among the 
freedmen of the South, as per reports 
made to the Bureau at Washington, and 
other sources of information, seventeen 
hundred and forty-four (1,744) teachers, 
with pupils in attendance upon their 
schools to the number of ninety-five thous- 
and nine hundred and eighty-seven 
(95,987). 

To give statistics more in detail, and to 
illustrate with mathematical accuracy the 
progress of the pupils and the competence 
of the teachers, we go back six months and 
give the facts as reported by the Bureau at 
the beginning of this year. 

On the Ist of January, as by the official 
semi-annual statement of Mr. Alvord, In- 
spector of schools, there were among 
the freedmen, 960 day schools, and 240 
night schools. Of these schools, 333 were 
self-supporting, and 290 were partly sup- 
ported by the freedmen. Of the teachers, 
458 were colored, and 972 white. The 
number of pupils in the schools at that 
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time was 77,998, of whom 15,248 paid for 
their tuition, and 470 of whom were white. 
The number exceeding fifteen years of age 
was 10,266. 

The progress made by these pupils is in- 
dicated by the following table : 


Public sentiment at the South on all the 
great issues before the country is impro- 
ving. The work of political reconstruc- 
tion is making good progress. The rela- 
tions between the black and white races 
are becoming more friendly. The animos- 
ity of the late rebels as toward the North 
is less unreasonable. The Republican 
party, the party of freedom, is organizing 


$92 | and sweeping into its ranks leading men 





The number of industrial schools report- 
ing to the Bureau on the Ist of January, 
was 17, with 1,279 pupils, who are taught 
sewing, knitting, tailoring, &c., and 575 
Sunday schools, with 52,409 pupils. There 
were also 11 normal schools, with 581 
pupils. 

These were the official figures at the be- 
ginning of the year. They have been 
steadily increasing from that time to this. 
But these figures only show the number of 
regularly appointed teachers giving instruc- 
tion directly to pupils in their schools. How 
many irregular and unappointed teachers 
there may be in the South, and how many 
pupils, not counted as such, there may be, 
who are receiving indirect instruction, can 
only be conjectured. It must be borne in 
mind that these newly liberated people are 
greedy tolearn. The fruitof ‘‘ the tree of 
knowledge” was so long forbidden by 
their masters, that now nothing in com- 
parison with it is in their eyes so desirable. 
Boys and girls, as fast as they learn, be- 
come teachers to their fathers. and mothers, 
and older brothers and sisters. Northern 
people, settled in the South to plant or 
trade, often teach when occasion seems to 
require. A good many in the army, offi- 
cers and privates, do the same; so that 
teaching and learning may be said to be 
the order of the day at the South. Mr. 
Alvord, in the report above alluded to, es- 
timates that ‘‘ Not less than a million and 
a half of freedmen at the South are now 
studying the spelling book, reader, or New 
Testament.” 

These are the facts arithmetically stated 
in regard to school-learning among the 
blacks. That the progress of the educa- 
tional sentiment among the whites has 
been correspondingly rapid needs no proof. 








who have been prominent in the rebellion. 


ze: Distinguished Confederates, like General 


Longstreet, are now among the most radi- 
cal Republican organizers. 


The Freedmen’s Bureau fulfills the best 
expectation of its friends. It is more popu- 
lar, more powerful, and more useful at this 
moment than it has ever been before. Mr. 
Lincoln rendered the country and the 
cause a good service when he indicated to 
Mr. Stanton, Major-General O, O. Howard, 
as the man forCommissioner. The place, 
as things stood, needed a military man,,. 
and one of commanding prestige ; a gen- 
tleman and a Christian gentleman ; a man 
of education, interested in the spread of 
education ; and it found all these in Gen- 
eral Howard. 


‘Like master, like man.” General How- 
ard has surrounded himself at Washington, 
and to some extent reproduced himself in 
the field, by men of his own spirit. Ifsome 
of his appointments have not proved alto- 
gether worthy, it must be borne in mind 
that good men are unsuspicious and easily 
imposed upon ; and also, that the General 
had to make most of his appointments 
from officers of the army. It was not to 
be expected, therefore, that his selections 
would be special models of Christign vir- 
tue. The army is very useful in its way, 
but it is not a training school for works of 
humanitarian réform, 

The Freedmen’s Associations, which five 
years ago numbered three, now number - 
nearer three thousand. Thatis to say, 
counting branches, auxiliaries, denomina- 
tional societies, organizations in England, 
France, Germany, and Switzerland, there 
cannot be at this moment much fewer than 
three thousand societies in active existence 
for the benefit of the freedmen. The New 
York branch of this Commission alone re- 
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ports 569 as the present number of their 
working auxiliaries. ' 

These are pregnant facts. This educa- 
tional movement is a great phenomenon. 
The world has never seen anything like it. 
It is a spontaneous “uprising” of an en- 
lightened people to do a great work of jus- 
tice, mercy, and political necessity. Though 
less striking, it will be farther reaching in its 
results than the event which has already 
passed into history as a proof of a “‘ great 


people.” 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE AND 
“COLOR.” 


Tae subjoined is cut from a daily paper: 


NO DISTINCTION OF COLOR IN JURORS. 


“The following is the order of Chief Justice 
Chase in reference to the selection of jurors : 

“ It being considered by the Court that all per- 
sons born and naturalized in the United States 
and residing in North Carolina, are citizens, en- 
titled to equal rights under the laws, and there- 
fore equally concerned in the impartial ad- 
ministration of justice, it is ordered, that hence- 
forth, in selecting grand and petit jurors, the 
Marshal of the United States for the District of 
North Carolina, make no distinction, on ac- 
count of color or race, among citizens other- 
wise qualified to serve. , 

“ Several colored citizens are now serving on 
the jury in the United States Court at Raleigh.” 





The Chief Justice is President of the 
American Freedman’s Union Commission. 
‘*No distinction on account of color’’ is 
the motto of that Commission. Great op- 
position was made a little more than a 
year ago to the adoption of this motto as 
a principle of action. Some new profes- 
sors of the anti-slavery faith were very 
strenuous against it; but we fancy they 
are convinced by this time that an asso- 
ciation set for the obliteration of color 
distinction, should itself make no distinc- 
tion,—either in favor of black or white. 
Had they carried their point, what a figure 
would the American Commission now be 
making with the country a half a century 
in advance of them! ‘‘ White children 
will never come into your schools,” it was 
said. ‘* Well, then,” was the reply, ‘‘let 
them stay out ; if they can stand it we can. 
But they will come in, in due season. As 


time wears on; as prejudice gives way ; 
and as they find they have no alternative, 
white children will sit on the same forms; 








and the schools which this Commission 
is establishing, will become in fact, as they 
are in theory, ‘common schools.’ Our 
policy is, to be right in principle.” And 
thus the question was settled. 


“ THEY WILL NEVER MIX.” 


Turis used to be said of the blacks and 
whites in reference to Southern schools. 
But that was long ago, as long ago as 
the spring of 1866. But now, in these 
modern days, it begins to be found that 
they will ‘“‘mix.” Take the following 
example: 


Extract from a letter of A. E. Newton, Su- 
perintendent of Schools at Washington, 
D. C., to Rev. Crammond Kennedy, Cor- 
responding Secretary New York Branch 
Freedman’s Union Commission. 


“I may mention another fact indicative of 
the work, educationally, which your 
Commission is doing here. A lady of intelli. 
gence and refinement (white) residing in this 
city, called at the ‘Teacher's Home’ recently 
and asked if it was possible to obtain admission 
for her children into the highest department of 
the M Street School, saying that she had visit- 
ed the school and witnessed the admirable and 
thorough manner in which the pupils were 
drilled,—especially in arithmetic. She was 
willing to pay any amount of tuition to 
secure for her children a training by the same 
methods. They were now attending Mrs. 
’s Institute (naming a private school 
having the best reputation of any educational 
institution in the city), but the system of train- 
ing did not compare with that in our schools. 
Miss Lord’s room being at that time filled to 
its utmost capacity, we were obliged to decline 
the application. 

“*Can I not, then,’ she inquired, ‘ engage 
Miss Lord to _ my children private lessons 
out of school hours? Miss Lord, being already 
taxed to the extent of herstrength, was obliged 
to decline this proposition, also. 

“*Then,’ she persisted, ‘is there not some 
pupil of yours, who has been thoroughly train- 
ed in your methods, whom I can employ to 
teach my children ?’ 

“‘ Miss Lord named one, who was preparing 
to teach, and, whom she thought competent 
for the undertaking—provided she could be in- 
ome: in it. 

“s you oblige me by going with me to 
her residence and seieting fh, cnneding her?’ 
inp oe mr pone woman ae f apedlycoaro 

colored pupil from our school is now teach- 
ing the children of this white family—in pref- 
erence to sending them to the best educational 
institution for whites which the city affords.” 

Take another example: 

The other day a gentleman not unknown 
to the writer of this paragraph, visited the 
Bureau. He talked with Gen. Howard at 
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length upon the condition and prospects 
of the cause, and the two felicitated them- 
selves on the wonderful progress that had 
been made, and the glorious future that 
was opening up to the country. Not only 
were the chains of slavery broken, but the 
fetters of prejudice were unloosed and fast 
falling off. The ‘‘caducity of prejudice” 
had been demonstrated both a priori and 
a posteriori, and facts were quoted in proof; 
among them the following : 

‘* We have a flourishing Sunday school,” 
said the General, ‘‘ attached to our church 
here in this city, but until lately the chil- 
dren were all, or nearly all, white. I noticed 
this and said to some of our friends, ‘We 
are all right in doctrine in regard to dis- 
tinctions of color, but our practice does 
not seem to bear us out. We call upon 
others to make no distinctions of race or 
complexion, but our own Sunday school 
is all of one color; how is this?’ The an- 
Swer was: ‘our doors are open to all; but 
the colored people don’t choose to come. 
They are backward and seem to prefer to 
stay out.’ 

“ Well, I said, we are not wholly blame- 
less in the matter. We must go out into 
the highways and hedges and compel them 
to come in. So I addressed the school on 
the subject, and before concluding, offered 
a reward, as I sometimes do in such cases, 
(a present at the end of the year), to the 
scholar who would go into the lanes and 
alleys and bring into school the largest 
nymber of scholars. At once a spirit of 
generous emulation was roused, and the 
next Sunday witnessed a large influx of 
the colored element. My little daughter, 
who was no more zealous than some of the 
rest, hunted up all the clothes she could 





find suitable for the purpose, and putting | party 


them ina Quarter-master’s wagon, drove 
round from place to place, rigging up and 
fitting out for attendance at school all the 
little stragglers she could come across.— 
Others did the same, and now our school 





is quite full, and no longer of one com- 
plexion.” 
‘And how did the white children bear | 
it?” asked the General’s visitor. 
‘« All very well except one, and that was | 
a fine boy from whom better things was to | 


have been expected. He was a nephew of | 


| ter, the children were invi 





, (naming a distinguished Northern 
anti-slavery Senator), and quite a favorite 
of mine. But he was bitter in his opposi- 
tion to black scholars, and.loud in the ex- 
pression of his feelings. I saw him, and 
after hearing from him how he felt, and 
seeing the rebellious spirit he was in, I 
told him he had better leave the sehool; 
that we did not want scholars of his spirit, 
and that he had better remain outside or 
go to some other school till he was of a 
better mind. He was resentful for a while, 
but being rebuked by his father, and 
reason and conscience getting the better 
of him, it was not long till he came back, 
contrite and penitent. "We have now a 
mixed school, and no trouble. And so it 
will be in due time every where. Slavery 
has gone and all that belongs to slavery 
must go with it. All that needs to be 
done is to adopt a right principle and work 
up to it. Others will soon join us.” 

This was the substance of what the 
General said. It shows what the man in 
the best position to know believes in re- 
gard to the policy of mixing colors. 


PROCRESS. 

Axy one who has ever witnessed a negro 
festival at the South, such as used to be allow- 
ed them in the more favored regions, on Easter 
or Whitsuntide, will remember how gross and 
meaningless and often demoralizing were their 
enjoyments. What a contrast is presented in 
the present state of things as described in the 
following letter : 





E.izABETH City, N. a 
June 10, 1867. 


Mr. E. C. Estes: 

“Dear Frrenp-— * * * The last day of 
May our school children celebrated by a May 
, spoke pieces and crowned a queen. They 
met at the school-house, formed a procession, 
and marched to a shady square, where they had 
a platform erected for the speakers and queen— 
two large flags were suspended from trees be- 
hind the stage. The speaking was good, order 
excellent, all were neatly dressed, most of the 
girls wore wreaths of flowers. After the exer - 
cises were over, they marched around several 
streets, singing occasionally, to a large ware- 
house, owned by a white lady, who allowed 
them the use of it for a refreshment table. 
After marching and singing around the hall 
several times, and a blessing from the minis- 
to the table. It 
was pleasant to see the happy faces as they 
were helped to luxuries they seldom or never 
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saw; it would com well with similar 
gatherings in small at the North, for 
order and neatness. They got it up them- 
selves, except selecting pieces for speaking. 
Quite a number of white were present. 
“ Judge Brooks, one of the leading men here, 
spent several hours in school recently, and ex- 
— much Satisfaction at the . He 
since called with his wife and a lady friend. 
They have also sent us fruit and vegetables 
from their gardens. It is pleasant to find pub- 
lic sentiment changing without any sacrifice of 
principle on our part. We have gone quietly 

about our own duties.” 

I remain, yours truly, 


E. A. PHILBROOK. 


2 


WISE- POLICY. 

Mucu satisfaction was given to the public 
some time since by the announcement that the 
Trustees of the Peabody Education: Fund had 
resolved to make the establishment of common 
schools and normal shools leading objects in 
the discharge of the duty confided to them. Ad- 
ditional satisfaction will be given by the fur- 
ther statement contained in the following let- 
ter from the distinguished gentleman who has 
been selected by the Trustees to carry out 
their views and purposes: 

PROVIDENCE, May 22, 1867. 

“ Rey. C. KENNEDY, Cor. Sec., &c.—Dear Sir : 
The Trustees do not intend to sup any 
school or teacher, nor to aid any school that 
does not aim to be a public school. To bring 
the people to the ee of public schools is 
our chief object. e give only with refer- 
ence to that end. Mere relief of the poor, 
mere education, is not our primary object.” 

Yours, truly, 





B. SEARS. 

This is wise policy, and the only safe policy 
in the administration of a public trust of this 
kind. 

In the initial and experimental stages of the 
freedmen’s movement, the associations, or 
some of them, which now constitute this Com- 
mission, acted ex tempore and without method. 
Their object was relief; and to this end they 
responded, as far as their ability went, to all 
calls. They relieved suffering, and aided edu- 
cational institutions wherever they found them. 
Had a Baptist church in South Carolina, or a 
Methodist church in Virginia said: “The 
people thirst for knowledge, and the community 
suffers from their ignorance. We have a com- 
petent teacher of our own who is willing to 
give instruction; but we are poor, and cannot 
pay him a salary. Our church in whith he 
would teach, is out of repair, and not fit for a 
school house. Will you help us?” “Certainly,” 


- would have been the reply : “It is a matter of | 





the first necessity that the people should be 
educated. We don’t ask nor care whether you 
are Baptist or Methodist, Episcopalian or Pres- 
byterian. We will repair your church, sup- 
port your teacher, and send you clothes, books, 
and slates for the children.” ; 

This was our policy in the beginning, and it — 
was the true policy for that stage of the 
movement. But things have changed. The 
initial period of our enterprise has passed, and 
we are called upon to act on fixed principles, and 
with a settled policy. On this point we are 
happy to find ourselves in accord with Dr. 
Sears, Wm. M. Evarts, and other advanced 
men, who shape the policy of the Peabody 
Trust Committee. 

Another policy has been recommended as 
equally liberal, religiously, and more product- 
ive of immediate results. It is that of aiding 
all schools already established or ready to be 
established, and unable to go on without aid, 
whether church schools, or general schools ; 
the only assurance required being that the par- 
ties who are to have the money for expendi- 
tures are good Christian men, competent and 
ready to use it for the best interests of the 


people. 

This is very good as a matter of general 
doctrine, but hardly safe as a policy in which 
to administer a public fund. Let us see: 

Dr. Sears is a Baptist. By supposition, a 
deputation of gentlemen, well known to him 
by character, wait upon him, and ask aid for 
aschocl in Charleston. It is taught in the 
basement of their (Baptist) church. For want 
of room the number of scholars is at present 
small. Were the church rebuilt, double the 
number might be accommodated, and a large 
and flourishing Sunday school established be- 
sides. These gentlemen are Union men; they 
accept the situation ; they believe in edueating 
the negroes. The case seems clear, and an ap- 
propriation is ordered. 

The Methodists get to hear of it, and forth- 
with a deputation equally respectable, waits 
upon—personally or by letter—Dr. Sears, and 
presents acase still stronger; and another ap- 
propriation is ordered, The Episcopalians do 
the same with the same result. The Catholics 
of St. Augustine follow suit; but here comes 
a hitch. Dr. Sears being an impartial and 
truly liberal man, is favorably inclined; but 
his Board, whom he consults, are divided in 
opinion. One set say consistency requires it; 
another, Christianity forbids it! A majority, 
however, hold that all professed Christian 
churches should be treated with rigid impar- 
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tiality ; that we have no right to go behind the 


record ; and that our civil institutions counte- 
mance no such distinctions ;—and accordingly 
Dr. Sears makes an appropriation to the St. 
Augustine Catholics. Heartburning is the re- 
sult in the Board and out of the Board; the 
Peabody moyement begins to lose its pres- 
tige, and Dr. Sears some of his supporters. 

Meanwhile, as the controversy spreads, 
another application is made. The Unitarians, 
under Dr. Bellows’ energetic lead, have con- 
cluded—let us imagine—to resuscitate their 
church at Mobile. They organize a school, and 
extemporize a building which serves the double 
purpose of a school-room on week days, and a 
church on Sunday. A few thousand dollars 
would give them a comfortable building in 
which they could double the number of their 
day scholars, and quadruple the size of their 
Sunday school. They apply to Dr. Sears. Their 
application is made by some leading education- 
ists of New England. Possibly through Miss 
Peabody, the sister-in-law of the late Horace 
Mann, the great common school educationist 
of this country and of this century ; pos- 
sibly through Mrs. Mann herself, Horace 
Mann’s widow. The case is a very 
strong one. Mobile needs reconstruction 
educationally and every other way very 
badly. There are half a dozen choice and 
extra-competent Massachusetts teachers ready 
to take hold of the work; all that is wanted is 
an appropriation equal in amount to that given 
to the Catholics of St. Augustine, to rebuild the 
church for a school-house, and help pay the 
teachers. Dr. Sears consults his Board. They 
are divided, and a sharp discussion follows. 
The discussion gets into the newspapers. 
Angry feeling is aroused, and good people who 
at first rejoiced at the donation of Mr. Pea- 
body, begin, even before the question is deci- 
ded, to query whether it is not going to do as 
much harm as good. 

Pending this discussion it transpires that 
one of the Methodist schools, which was very 
promising while taught in a basement, had 
become of less than secondary importance, 
now that the new church had been built. 
There had been protracted meetings and a re- 
vival of religion, and so much good had been 
going on otherwise, that it had not been 
deemed important to give much attention to 
the school. 

Flying rumor bore similar testimony in 
regard to a Baptist school which had been 
aided by an appropriation. The Board were 
now convinced that there was another and a 





better way of administering their fund; and 
that was to ignore all denominational schools, 
and to aid no school that was not or was not 
intended to be, a public school. 

Happily for them and the cause, the Pea- 
body Trustees needed no such experiments to 
teach them what was the best policy. They 
were too familiar with the-early history of 
public education fands, to make the blunders 
we have here imagined. They have taken the 
true ground from the outstart, and by deter- 
mining to know no church, have fumped at 
once into the confidence of all the churches. 


LETTER ON UNSECTARIAN COM- 
MON SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


FROM REY. WILLIAM R. WILLIAMS, D. D. 
New-York, 16th May, 1867. 

Having learned that the’Rev. Crammond 
Kennedy, the Secretary of the New-York 
Branch of the American Freedman’s Union 
Commmission, proposes visiting Chicago at 
the time of our denominational anniversa- 
ries there, the subscriber would cordially 
commend the plans of labor, and the ad- 
ministration of the American Freedman’s 
Union Commission, as far as he has had 
the opportunity of observing them. 

Organized to give unsectarian Common 
School education, but doing this largely by 
teachers of the various evangelical churches, 
it has been faithfully and effectively di- 
rected to diffuse that intelligence and moral 
training, without which’ political freedom 
would prove to the newly enfranchised but 
a snare and a bane. 

Our Home Mission has its own appro- 
priate and definite field of labor in the 
planting of churches and the sending and 
sustaining of preachers. Our Theological 
Institute addresses itself to the fuller train- 
ing of our colored pastorate. But these 
bear directly and most favorably on the 
cause of general education, and both move 
toward the social and moral elevation of 
the colored race. Yetthereis a need which 
neither of them can (in the absence of 
a general normal school and common 
school system for the several Southern 
States) meet with any uniformity or com- 
pleteness of effort. The American Freed- 
man’s Union Commission goes into that 
field, which no one religious denomination, 
alone and distinctively, can fill. 
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Should the States, or the Nation gen- 
erally, establish a system of common 
schools, these must be unsectarian. Those 
already established by the American Freed- 
man’s Union Commission are on such un- 
sectarian basis. And these, atleast, could, 
on such State or National movement being 
once inaugurated, become at once, in their 
several points of influence, each the nucleus 
of a system of. State schools for the region 
where it is planted. 

If continuing to be administered, as 
heretofore I believe them to have been, 
they will occupy well the field in the pres- 
ent transition period. And when it shall 
pass and give place to a system of local 
education at the expense of the States, or 
the United States, these American Freed- 
man’s Union Commission schools will be 
found most capable of immediate adapta- 
tion into the new scheme of Public In- 
struction. 

The subscriber would, therefore, most 
cordially endorse the operations of the 
American Freedman’s Union Commission, 
as worthy of all support in addition to, and 
in supplement of, our denominational 
work. 

Wx. R. Wri11Ms, 


Late Pastor Amity St. Baptist Church. 


In connection with the clear and em- 
phatic letter of this eminent divine, it 
gives us great pleasure to print the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was unanimous- 
ly presented by a special committee on 
the Freedmen, of which Rev. Robert Turn- 
bull, D. D. was chairman, to the Annual 
Meeting of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society at the mammoth anniver- 
saries in Chicago. 

Resolved, That as secular ed xcept 
in special emergencies and transitional condi- 
Sn ee ee to the State or 
Common: , or to such other Associations 
as may be organized for this specific purpose, 
we discontinue effort in this direction, 
and authorize the Board to transfer the day- 
schools for colored children to the AMERICAN 
FREEDMAN’S UNION COMMISSION, with such 
instructions regarding the standing of the 
teachers, and particularly the condition of the 
pupils, aa may be needed. 

On Thursday, June 13th, the ‘Board de- 
cided to give up secular education, and 
confine its efforts to purely Missionary 


tion, € 








work. Always true to civil and religious 
liberty, insisting in the darkest days of 
persecution on. the separation of Church 
and State, it was to be expected that the 
Baptists of these brighter times would 
still be faithful to their principles. We 
shall have more to say on this noble ex- 
ample to other Churches, hereafter. 


For the latest official information as to 
the progress of reorganization, social and 
political, in the Southern States, see the 
Epitome made up from Bureau reports, on 
the 250th page. 





THE HORSE-CAR QUESTION 
SETTLED. 


TxeE opponents of equal justice to the 
negro, driven from their old entrench- 
ments,—pushed back from one untenable 
position to another, at last, as is well 
known, made a stand upon the threshold 
of the horse-car. ‘‘A line must be drawn 
somewhere,” was their practical language, 
‘*and we draw it here.” But it was no 
use. The march of events and the force of 
logic were irresistible; one stronghold after 
another yielded, till at last Philadelphia, 
the very citadel, had to surrender. We 
have before us a printed report of the com- 
mittee appointed to secure to colored peo- 
ple in Philadelphia the right to the use of 
the street-cars. It is an interesting and 
well-written document, as the reader may 
judge from the following extracts : 


“It is clear, then, that the disposition to fra! 
ternize, or even to sympathize, in any true 
sense, with colored people, had not, up to the 
a of the act, much increased. But there 

been a o- change in one respect. The 
cenviction had come home to nearly every 
mind in the community that prejudice could 
no longer be allowed to reign supreme in direct- 
ing our conduct toward this large class of our 
population. We have not failed to see that 
the late slaves must inevitably be admitted 
soon to their full rights as citizens in the South, 
and we are forced to the conclusion that what 
takes place there, must, for a still stronger rea- 
son, take place here. We therefore almost 
mechanically fall in with the march of events, 
and obey, without resistance, the great law of 
movement. This is our only merit 

“ But while love to the Lord and the neigh- 
bor has had little to do with this change, this 
great, central, moving principle of Christianity 
will gain—is gaining—new power within us in 
consequence of it. 
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“The conduct of our colered friends in the 
use of their newly acquired right has been all 
but faultless. ith an instinctive sense of 
perenne. which, it is feared, would be looked 
for in vain in any other race under like circum- 
stances, they now enter the cars, not with an 
air of exultation, at having gained a disputed 
point, but as if the point had never been dis- 
puted. It is also remarked that they resort to 
the cars sparingly, and when net in clean 
clothes, voluntarily take their old places on the 
forward platform. The most o ive occu- 
pants of seats,—the drunken, the a, the 
tobacco-chewing, the unwashed and the selfish 
—are still of color other than black or brown. 

“On the other hand, men who two years ago 
were violent in their opposition to admission, 
now, with almost ostentatious pertinacity, 
keep their places without shrinking, as if it 
were a point of honor, as members of a law- 
abiding community, for them to do so, when 
colored persons take seats next them. 

“ By a sort of tacit moral pre-arrangement, 
where trouble and strife were with so much 
confidence predicted, offence is neither given 
nor taken. And even better than this. any 
men and women who, within the last few 
weeks, have found themselves seated for the 
first time beside decent and well-behaved 
colored people, and this without harm or an- 
noyance from the so much dreaded contact, 
have also found stirring within their hearts, 
in consequence, a new influx of Christian 
charity. 

“ Thus now, as always, the evils which men 
fear they shall be called on to encounter as the 
result of doing what is just and humane, are 
discovered, when they really are encountered, 
not to be evils at all, but blessings pure and 
simple.” 

It will be noticed that the writer thinks 
that ‘‘love to the Lord and the neigh- 
bor has had little to do with this change;’’ 
but that is a matter about which, however 
well informed, he cannot have much ac- 
curate knowledge. The motives which 
govern the best of us, are of a mixed 
character. How far ‘‘love to God and 
our neighbor” constrains people—whether 
acting upon a committee or yielding to 
the demands of a committee—is not for 
us to determine. Where men do right 
voluntarily it is allowable to hope that 
they do it, on the whole, from a right 


2 
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SELF - SUPPORT. 

THE subjoined letter, like others of the same 
character from different parts of the South, 
shows a disposition and a growing ability on 
the part of the Freedmen to support their own 
schools. it is expected that this coming year 
the people will do more than has ever been 
done before in this direction. The transitional 








period of emancipation is almost passed. 
The people are no longer starving and in rags. 
Out of the “burnt district” there is, compara- 
tively speaking, not much suffering at present, 
nor is there likely to be much—in comparison 
—any where in the South next year. The 
crops both of cotton and corn promise well. 
Society is re-organized. Labor is compensated. 
The people, black and white, will be able to 
help in the work of education. They must be 
made to help,—for their own sake, as well as 
to diminish the burdens of the North. Self- 
helpfulness should be one of the first lessons 
of their education. We trust that the Bureau 
and the Commission will give due heed to this 
matter : 
PiymovuTH, N. C., May 27th, 1867. 

“ [hope before another school-year opens, the 
people here will have raised sufficient money 
to pe the school-house in comfortable repair, 
and then they will be able to do something to- 
wards the support of a teacher, though I fear 
they cannot wholly support one. I broached 
the subject to them at one of their monthly 
business meetings, and it was quite favorably 
received. They are raising now between eight 
and ten dollars per month ; but to obtain any 
considerable sur towards the support of a 
teacher, I think they will be obliged to char, 
asmall tuition fee, thereby reaching many who 
are amply able, but do not now pay anything. 

‘*The coming of the hot weather is turning 
our thoughts northward, but we shall leave 
the scene of our labors here with heartfelt re- 
gret,as we are quite attached to the people 
and they express great regard for us. They 
are anxicus to know if we shall return here 
next year, and say if we do they will pay the 
rent of the house we are living in during our 
absence. 

“We have received a call from the clergy- 
man of the town and also from several ladies.” 

Yours, ever truly, 


Letit1a G. CAMPBELL. 








> 


JEFFERSON, ST. LAWRENCE, AND 
FRANKLIN COUNTIES. 

We commend to all our friends in 
these counties, our newly-appointed Agent, 
Rev. R. Pierce, a gentleman whose experi- 
ence is large, and whose testimonials 
are of the highest character. He will be 
glad to address meetings in aid of those 
auxiliary societies in hig district, which 
are responsible for the support of teach- 
ers, or wish to be represented by them 
from next October. In those communi- 
ties where our friends are laboring for no 
special object, Mr. Pierce will take col- 
lections for-our Normal School, in Rich- 
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mond, Va. The building which is of brick, 
and situated on a let adjoining our graded 
school and teacher’s home, on Navy Hill, 
is nearly completed, and will be ready for 
occupation—thanks to Gen. Brown and 
Superintendent Manly—in‘a few weeks. 
Next ‘October, we expect to have from 
fifty to a hundred of the most promising 
pupils from the different schools in that 
city, who are ambitious to be thorough 
teachers, under such instruction as will fit 
them to lead their people into higher planes 
of mental, moral, and spiritual living. 
Competent colored teachers are needed 
through all the South. Whoever helps to 
meet this necessity does incalculable good. 
Let us rally round this enterprise, and 
carry it into successful operation. 


HERKIMER COUNTY. 

Mr. J. W. Burghduff—who has just re- 
turned with his wife from hard work 
among the most unpromising subjects on 
the outskirts of the National Capital, where 
the evil effects of Slavery in ignorance and 
vice, have convinced him, that there is no 
such opportunity and demand for active 
Christian philanthropy, as among the 
Freedmen—will appeal to our friends in 
Herkimer County, for funds to support 
himself and his better half, under our 
auspices next season. He is highly recom- 
mended by Superintendent Newton and 
others. Help him along, and the cause 
he represents. 





LATEST OFFICIAL REPORTS FROM 
THE SOUTH. 

From an abstract furnished us through 
the courtesy of the Central office, of the 
latest official reports made to the Bureau 
by Assistant Commissioners, we are ena- 
bled to present to our readers the follow- 
ing epitome: 

VIRGINIA. 

General O. Brown, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Virginia, under date Richmond, 
Va., May 28, states that, 

“ Since the passage of the Reconstruction Act 
there has been a favorable change in the con- 
dition of the freedmen throughout the entire 
State. Complaints of private outrage and of 
injustice by the judicial tribunals, are, at least, 

y per cent. less than during any month of 
the past year. This change is undoubtedly 





commissions and in to the new tical 
status given the Nod weal making aor 


will more desirable to their white neighbors. 
As a rule, the freedmen are wo well 
hout the State. Complaints of their in- 
eee and shiftlessness are rare. 
loyers are paying better wages and more 
promptly than vast year, but not a full com- 
pensation for the labor performed. 

“The schools have been doing well. The 
sentiment of the whites in to the edu- 
cation of the freedmen, is ergoing a rapid 

There are but few places where any 
opposition is now manift and very man 
in which there is a readiness to co-operate wit 
the Bureau in the establishment of schools.” 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Under date Raleigh, N. C., May 16, 
1867, Brevet Major-General Nelson A. 
Miles, Assistant Commissioner, reports : 


“ A very satisfactory condition of affairs among 
all classes; but much destitution still prevails. 
There are eocemnains seecpeuls of its em 
soon materially d . Crops well, 
The very liberal donations from Northern phil- 
anthropists, in connection with the facilities 
afforded by the recent resolutions of Congress, 
have enabled the Bureau to reach cases of des- 
titution heretofore unknown, or which the 
Government was unable to reach before. Far- 
mers are working to the full extent of their 
resources, and large tracts of land covered 
with forests, and which have remained idle for 
years, have been taken up by energetic freed- 
men. As a general rule contracts are strictly 
observed by both parties, and complaints of 
wrongs or injuries inflicted are seldom heard. 
The educational work continues with unabated 
ardor. The results are more tifying than 
during the corresponding months of last year. 
There are in the State 181 schools, 202 teach- 
ers, 12,849 pupils. The initiatory steps taken 
toward conlhoting on the the freedmen the right 
of representation, is exciting a favorable influ- 
ence upon them, They show no undue elation.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
On the 20th of May, the Bureau was in 
receipt of a report of an examination made 
by Mr. T. J. Mackey, into the educational 
needs and the alleged destitution of the peo- 
ple of South Carolina. Mr. Mackey states : 


“That he first proceeded to Charleston, 8. C., 
and conferred with the Secretary of the Board 
of Education of that city. 

“There are three (3) free schools in Charles- 
ton, with an gate of 1,300 pupils. For 
the support of these schools, thirty -per cent. in 
the amount of general property tax and poll 
tax paid by citizens of the district is levied. The 
amount thus raised for the present year 
amounts to $41,000 (forty-one thousand.) 
“The population of the city is estimated at 
forty thousand (40,000) souls, of whom it is 
believed more than one-half are colored. The 





due, in part, to a wholesome fear of military 


school tax thus averages more than one dollar 
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percapita. The r and steadily increasing 
fraction of the school tax is paid by persons of 
color: yet these and their children are abso- 
lutely excluded from all the public schools. 
The corporation of Charleston also supports a 
high school or academy, which receives a lim- 
ited number of beneficiaries. 

“These are ‘the entire educational facilities 
poem | the State of South Carolina to her 
citizens, with the exception that the recently 
created University of South Carolina, is re- 
quired to receive and educate one properly qual- 
ified student from each district, of charge, 
or twenty-nine (29) beneficiaries from the whole 
State, for each full University course of four 
years. There is no State system of public 
schools. Beyond the limits of Charleston, the 
free school, that great conservator of public 
morals, and hand-maid of law, is unknown in 
this State. 

“Carefully compiled statistics, based in part 
upon the muster rolls of the South Carolina 
troops in the late Confederate army, reveal the 
fact that at least thirty per cent. of the white 
population are unable to read and write. 

** Everywhere in the State the colored people 
were found diligent in the pursuit of Saoubelins 
and guick in its requirement. They have 
already proved that their emancipation was 
not a moralor political mistake. 

“ Mr. Mackey visited Columbia, and had an 
interview with the Governor of the State, who 
produced a mass of documentary testimony, 


“In addition to the report of Mr. Mackey, the 
Bureau was in receipt, on the.23d of May, of a 
report from Assist, Com. Bt, Maj.Gen. R. K. 
Scott, made up of sub-reports from his assist- 
ants, from which we condense the following : 

EDGEFIELD. 

“ The feeling of the whites toward the eolored 
ple in this District is improving. Some 
men are renting plantations and paying 
one-fourth of the crop as rent. Few complaints 
are made. Crop prospects. favorable. Less 
land is wa ce | But it is cultivated better. 
Fearful destitution. Among the blacks it is 
confined to the old, infirm, and women with 
children but without husbands. Among the 
whites it comprises the whole class known as 
‘poor whites,’ and the widows of men who 
fell in the war. Many would have starved 

had they not received government aid. 


ANDERSON. 

“Tn this District corn has been distributed 
by the agents of the Southern Relief Commis- 
sion to both whites and colored, affording great 
relief. In Columbia sub-District, ‘ t des- 
titution’ is reported, and due acknowledgments 
are made to the Southern Relief Commission 
for assistance. Crops promise well, and plant- 
ers and freedmen alike feel the necessity of ex- 
ertion. ° 


SUMTER. 
“Tn this District, schools for freed children 


showing that a terrible famine now exists in| are prosperous. Kindly sentiments are gaining 
South Carolina. About two-thirds of the des- ground toward the blacks. The schools in 
titute are white, and one-third colored. This | Columbia are extraordinarily efficient. Plant- 
disproportion in favor of the freedmen results | ers visit the Bureau to get schools started. 


from the fact that he is more thrifty and self- 
reliant as a laborer than the mass of the whites, 
and is preferred therefore by the majority of 


CHARLESTON SUB-DISTRICT. 
“ Freed people industrious. Great destitution; 


employers, to whom also his habits of obe-| but much alleviated by the generous assistance 
dience to orders commends him. The number | of the Southern Relief Commission. 


of destitute freedmen, however, is rapidly in- | 
creasing, as planters are daily compelled, by 
want of subsistence, to dismiss their laborers. 


DARLINGTON DISTRICT. 
“ The freedmen are working admirably. Much 


The grain crops in this State were never more | trouble experienced by freedmen who have not 
promising than they are now; they will be/ yet received their pay for last year. Many of 
ready for harvesting in four or five weeks, and | the freedmen seem to have no regard for the 
then local charity may aid in relieving the nee- | marriage relation. Many of them think they 


dy or the needy may help themselves. 


have a right to whip their wives. The desti- 


“ An extra session of the Legislature of South | tution is appalling. Planters are unable to 


Carolina was recently held, and that body ap- | procure fi 


for themselves, and their stock is 


propriated fifty thousand ($50,000) for the re- | dying for want of provender.” 


Kef of the destitute. They then appropriated 
$70,000 for the purchase of wooden arms and 
legs for ex-Confederate soldiers ; and $10,000 
to promote immigration into the State from 


CEORCIA. 
Colonel C. OC. Sibley, Assistant Commis- 


Europe. It is confidently believed that enough | sioner, under date Macon, Ga., May 23d, 
money is annually expended in building monu- reports : 


ments and scattering roses over the graves of 
the Confederate dead, to relieve from actual 


“ Accounts from every part of the State 


want and starvation thousands of the ‘ Con-| show an improved condition in regard to labor. 
federate’ living. The appropriation of $10,000 | The freedmen are better paid and work better 
to establish a Bureau of immigration, is made | than at any time since the war. They are bet- 
at a time when thousands of able-bodied and | ter treated and there is less disposition to drive 
reliable laborers are clamoring throughout the | them, but serious outrages are still frequent, 
State for work and bread. This erraticand un-| no less than four murders of freedmen being 
timely legislation can only be explained on the | reported within the last two weeks. 


hypothesis that among the statesmen of South 


“In morals the colored people are improving 


Carolina the art of government is one of the | though not so rapidly nor satisfactorily as is 
‘ lost arts.’ 





wished. 
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“The destitution is great, and increased by 
the —— of the planters to supply provis- 
ions for full operations. Com stores 
were issued during the month by the Bureau. 
The charitable associations of the North have 
responded nobly to the calls made upon them 
for the destitute of this State. There have 
been received and distributed, from the New 
York Southern Famine Relief Commission, 
over 28,000 bushels corn; from the Philadel- 

hia Southern Famine Relief Commission, 3,500 

ushels, and a large amount from the South- 
western Relief Association at Louisville, and 
the Baptist Association, through Rev. Mr. 
Hornady of Atlanta. 

“ Number of schools in operation 206 ; teach- 
ers 213; pupils 12,954. ‘There is an increase 
of 60 sch ; 59 teachers, and 2,691 pupils 
over the preceding month. The interest in the 
subject of schools is unabated and the indica- 
tions are very promising for the future. An 
educational convention was held May 3d, at 
which delegates from more than half of the 
counties were present. It is believed this 
meeting will result in great good. The plan 
of the Georgia Educational Association was 
adopted, and a Board of Education appointed, 
composed of officers of the Bureau, agents of 
Northern associations, and leading colored men, 
to push the work forward with renewed energy. 
The opposition to the education of the freed- 
men is disappearing, and the work has not 
been materially interfered with, except in the 
burning of the school house of Jonesboro’, Fay- 
ette County, by unknown incendiaries.” 


FLORIDA. 
Under date Jacksonville, Fla., May 


18th, by Colonel Jno. T. Sprague, Assistant 
Commissioner, reports : 


“ Idleness has decreased. Higher wages are 
paid than formerly, and the freedman, conscious 
of his improved position among his fellow-men, 
and desirous to fulfill his obligations, works 
with more zeal. 

“The dipesition of citizens, and former own- 
ers, toward colored persons, is more considerate 
and forbearing than it was last year. Then it 
was feared the freed people would be thrown 
upon the community as vagrants and depend- 
ents. They have churches and schools, and 
exert themselves to be useful members of the 
community. The right of suffrage they begin 
to understand, and will, at the approaching 
election, improve the opportunity to vote. The 
most striking feature in the reports of the va- 


civil authorities. In the remote and sparsely 
settled portions of the State, the civil authori- 
ties are in many cases afraid of the despera- 
does = ill-treat the freedmen. The a ea 
ment of Registrars under the Mili ill an 
the assignment of troops to the’ different 
— for their protection, will have a very 

eficial effect in checking crimes committed 
against the freedmen. 

“ The high stage of water and the breaking 
of the levees have caused the inundation of 
two-thirds of the alluvial lands of the State, 
and will discourage the freedmen to a great 
degree—a large proportion of the contracts 
— made for a share of the crop raised. 

“The educational department of the Bureau 
will, in some Districts, suffer greatly from the 
effects of the overflow, but under the protec- 
tion afforded by the detachments of troo 
scattered through the State, schools will be 
established in localities where it has not been 
considered safe or prudent to establish them 
heretofore.” 

ARKANSAS. 

Under date Little Rock, Ark., May 25th, 
1867, Brevet Brigadier General C. H. 
Smith, Assistant Commissioner, reports, 
that 

“There are only twenty-eight agents in the 
State, which contains fifty-seven counties. 
Each agent has to superintend two or more 
counties, while the means of communication 
are more limited perhaps than in any other 
State. It is almost impossible for an agent to 
have a very definite idea of what is going on 
in remote parts of so large a district. Irregu- 
larities and abuses occur chiefly in remote 
places and would be greatly decreased, if an 
increased number of agents could be employed. 
Many of the agents are excellentmen. A few, 
however, do little or no good. 

" a oe sone have been made for building 
six school-houses, one in each of the six larger 
towns in the State. One is nearly completed, 
two are fairly under way, and all will be ready 
to open within a few months. Plantation 
schools could be established in great numbers 
if teachers could be had. Opposition to these 
schools has disappeared before their zealous 
advocates, and now it is hardly met with at 
all. me eng for teachers come from every 
part of the State, including nearly every county, 
but there is not a supply for the demand.” 


MISSISSIPPI. 





rious agents of the Bureau and of inspecting 
officers, is the absence of complaint against 
freedmen, and their general re | conduct.” 


LOUISIANA. 
Under date New Orleans, La., June 
6, 1867, Brevet Major-General J. A. Mower, 
Assistant Commissioner, reports : 


| 
| 





| 


Under date Vicksburg, Miss., May 15th, 


|1867, Brevet Brigadier General Gillem, 


Assistant Commissioner, says: 

‘“"The reports of the various Sub—Assistant 
Commissioners concur in the statement that 
the freedmen are working industriously, and 
that their general condition is encouraging. 


The prospects for acrdp are at present very 


“The condition of the freedmen in the State | flattering. The sub-Assistant Commissioner 
is gradually improving, the old prejudices are | of Grenada sub-District reports: ‘Some few 


dying out, and in all those parts of the State | 
which are thickly settled, or which are situated 
on the rivers, or highways of travel, his rights 


having a cabin and pastura 


lanters have divided their lands, so that each 
amily of freedmen work by themselves, each 
assigned, with 


are respected and justice rendered him by the | the privilege of raising poultry, pork, &., for 
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themselves. Plough stock and tools are loaned 
them ; they are to receive one-half of the crop 
raised; and this management will doubtless 
be productive of industry and thrift among 
them.’ In Grenada,. Lauderdale, Natchez, 
Yazoo and Pass Christian sub-Districts, many 
complaints are made of unfairness on the part of 
pene in the settlements for last year’s labor. 

he greater portion of the contracts made this 
year are reported to be on equitable terms, the 
freedmen generally working for an interest in 
the crop. 

“The Sub-Assistant Commissioners for Gre- 
nada, Natchez and Greenville, report that the 
disposition of white toward colored citizens is 
changing for the better, and gradually adapt- 
ing itself to the new order of things. 

“ Schools are reported to be in flourishing 
condition throughout the State. The sub-Assist- 
ant Commissioner for Grenada says, ‘In and 
about this place every colored child one meets 
has a spell -book in his hands or sticking 
out of his pocket, and no children ever learned 
faster.’ 

“The sub-Assistant Commissioner for Gre- 
nada sub-District, reports that considerable 
disregard of the marriage relation, and among 
young colored females, much immorality, pre- 
vails. The Sub-Assistant Commissioner for 
Pass Christian, says: ‘While some comply 
with the law, others insist on having as many 
wives or husbands as they wish or can get. I 
know of no case in which the civil laws are 
enforced to prevent this licentious practice.’ 
In Natchez and Brookhaven sub-Districts, the 
freed people are reported as improving in this 

. In Greenville sub-District the freed 
people take out licenses and are married ac- 
cording to the law of the State. 

“Throughout the State the freed ple re- 
ceive much fairer treatment before the courts 
than formerly. The civil authorities generally 
endeavor to administer justice. In Yazoo sub- 
District thirty-eight complaints were made by 
freedmen that fire-arms 
them under the old State laws. The arms have 
been restored in every instance but one, when 
the value in money was returned instead. 

‘In Yazoo and Brookhaven sub-Districts, 
many complaints of binding out the children 
of freedmen without their consent, have been 
investigated, and the children in nearly every 
instance restored to their parents.” 


TENNESSEE. 

Under date Nashville, Tenn., May 16th, 
1867, Brevet Major-General W. P. Carlin, 
Assistant Commissioner, reports, that 

“Colored schools are in a flourishing condi- 
tion throughout the State, especially in Nash- 


ville, Memphis and other cities. But few have 
been established in the country or smaller 


towns and villages, as the Northern societies 
cannot send enough teachers for the whole 
population, and the Southern people take no 
interest in the matter. 

“It was hoped that, after the enfranchise- 
ment of the colored people, the County and 
State authorities would establish fi en’s 


ad been taken from | Tegard 





schools, but nothing has been done in this di- 
rection, save mere legislative enactment. 

“During the month, Rev. Mr.’ Burt, by di- 
rection of the Assistant Commissioner, made 
a tour through East Tennessee, to inspect 
schools, to procure by gift or purchase, sites 
for school houses, to see that titles were per- 
fected, and to provide for the building of at 
least eight school houses. He found the colored 
people industrious and prosperous, and gener- 
ally, a good feeling existing between whites 
and blacks. There was but little destitution ; 
none that could not be relieved by the County 
authorities if they were willing; but they 
seem to expect the Bureau and Northern be- 
nevolence to provide for all colored paupers. 

“Two outrages are reported. To avoid mil- 
itary interference the civil authorities have 
arrested the offenders, except a few who fled. 

“It is manifest that 10 white man for kil- 
ling a negro will be convicted of murder by a 
Tennessee jury. But for beating or other 
abuses of freedmen, fines are frequently impo- 
sed on white men. 

“Some evil is found to result from the exci- 
ting political canvass now going on in Ten- 
nessee. The contest is accompanied by the 
usual amount of calumny, falsehood and dis- 
honesty. 

“Some of the colored people are even base 
enough to denounce this Bureau, which has 
been a shield between them and practical sla- 
very, and which has saved thousands of them 
from starvation.” 


KENTUCKY. 


Brevet Brigadier General S. Burbank, 
Assistant Commissioner, under date Louis- 
ville, Ky., May 29th, 1867, forwards a re- 
port prepared by Brigadier General John 
Ely, Chief Superintendent, which shows 


“A favorable condition of the freedmen in 
to industry and labor. 

“The number of contracts made and ap- 
proved during the month was 132. Number 
of persons contracted with, 140. The average 
rate of wages per month paid for males, inclu- 
_— oo and rations $14 17, for females, 

6 


“The number of out and cruelties re- 
ported during the month, as committed by 
whites upon colored, was, murdered three (3), 
shot (wounded) three (3), otherwise maltreated, 
13. Total 19. 

“The number of freedmen’s schools in 
operation during the month, was 83, seventy- 
one (71) day, and twelve (12) night schools. 
The whole number of pupils in attendance, 
was 4,963. This is an increase of nine (9) 
schools and 820 scholars over the previous 
month. 

“ Twenty-eight schools, with an attendance 
of 2,850 scholars, are furnished with teach- 
ers by Benevolent Societies, but rent is paid 
for the colored church buildings in which they 
are held, the money being applied toward the 
tuition of the poorer children. 

“The remaining 43 schools with attendance 
of 998 scholars, are supported entirely by the 
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freedmen. The total expense for the support 
of all these schools during the month, was 
$2,465 50. The freedmen paid $1,101 75 of 
this amount. Expense per capita for the 
scholars taught,.was 50 cents. The freedmen 
continue to evince increased interest in the 
education of their children.” 








THE QUESTION OF PAY. 


Tue following resolution‘was adopted on 
the 24th inst., by the New York Branch : 


Resolved, That in the judgment of this As- 
sociation, it is important that our schools should 
be maintained as free schools; and that it is 
also important that some plan should be 
ado by which the people for whose bene- 
fit they are established should bear a share of 
the pecuniary burden of their support. 

What this “plan” should be is a question 
which calls for ae Bh That of Senaee 
each pupil ten cents a week, has not, as. yet, 
been Sand practicable. It has been proposed 
to establish.separate schools for those who are 
able and willing to pay; but these would not 
be free schools. 

After discussing the question at some length, 
the Association, in addition to tlte resolution 
above, passed another, 2s a committee 
to confer with friends of the cause, who would 
be assembled in Boston, on the 11th inst; that 
— the day appointed fora Festival to be given 
by the New England Branch, to their Teachers 
coming home for vacation. It is an important 
question, and deserves immediate attention. 





——_—— 


HOW IS THE MONEY USED ? 


Tuts is a question that is often asked; 
and it is sometimes followed or preceded 
by another: ‘‘ Does it do any good?” The 
following letter from Mrs. C. E. M’Kay, 
distributor of supplies appointed for the 
Teachers Committee of the New York 
Branch, will serve to answer in part both 
of these queries: 

PETERSBURG, VA., April 22d, 1867. 

E. C. Estes, Esq., 

Dear Srr:—“I have received during the 
months of March and April supplies of cloth- 
ing to the amount of $3,533; money $189 34; 
spades and hoes, $282; a total of 
$4,004 34 ; which, added to that for January 
and February, $2,396 86, makes a total for the 
winter of $6,401 20. Of the clothing, about 
$1,000 worth came from Bangor, Me., and a 
very large ion of the remainder from 
England ; #1, ha been received froni 
Mr. Cadbury, of Philadelphia. Of the money, 
$50 came from the Freedman’s Aid Association 


of r, and $84 70 from the Central Church, 


ool of that city. 


Sabbat 
onation was sent in 


“The last-mentioned 


response to an appeal I made to the schoof for 


aid in carrying on a colored school which I es- 
tablished in the country, five miles from Peters- 
burg, taught by a colored teacher. 

“During the month for which it has been in 
on it has been an entire success, having 
about seventy in the day school, from twelve 
to fifteen at night, and one hundred in the 
Sabbath-school. 

“The balance of the money not required for 
that purpose has been mostly expended in 
seed-potatoes and garden seeds. The supplies 
have been divided as far as it was ible to 
do so, among the most needy of the sixteen 
counties composing this district, for which 
there has been no other gratuitous distribution 
of clothing for women and children. 

“With many thanks for your kind and 
valuable assistance, I remain, yours truly.” 

‘ C._E. M’Kay. 








rior +-+ 


DELAWARE. 

We have good accounts from this recently 
awakened State. Schools are increasing in 
number and the interest taken in them by the 
whites is widening in extent. 

One of our teachers in Wilmington, who 
took her school in the early part of April, 
writes on the 19th of June, as follows: 


“You will be pleased to know that my 
sholars are doing finely in the matter of punc- 
tuality, order, and quiet. It is a real comfort 
to see them so orderly. Imagine some half 
dozen running across the room to have a fight, 
or perhaps stopping in the middle of a lesson 
to strike, dispute and quarrel with some other 
in the class. Now, it is the patient, waiting, 
uplifted finger to catch the teachers eye for 

srmission to leave their seat, or speak to her. 

en again the pleasant ‘Good morning, ;’ the 
inimitable bow must be seen to be apprecia- 
ted. I wonder sometimes if they can the 
same beings; they are so eager to do me a 
favor. : 

“I sometimes flatter myself they even love 
me, at least if bouquets are any indication of 
affection on their part. Many times I have 
more than I can carry home, of the most ex- 
quisite flowers and roses I ever saw. I am 
very grateful for this bright spot, it is the sun- 
shine after the storm.” 








Alphabetical List of all Hmployes in the South- 
ern Field of the N. ¥. Branch Freedman’s 
Union Commission, between October 1st, 1866, 
and July 1st, 1867. 

Name. Location. 

Adams, Miss Lucy O............ Trent Camp, N. C. 

Adams, “ Garah A............ ° a & 

AlArich, Mire. Te. Go... cccccccces Petersburgh, Va. 

Allingbam, Mr. B.........200000 Washington, D. C. 

Allingham, Mrs. B.............. « “ 

Alvord, Major H. E............. Beaufort, 8. C 

Anderson, Miss M.............. Morgan Creek, Md. 

phaGvowe, Bir..O. B..ccccccsccces Cleveland, Tenn. 

Baker, Mies M. N............... Richmond, Va. 

ae 3) Seprrreprr.. Beaufort, 8. C. 

Bachelor, Mr. D. T............- Roanoke Island, N. C. 
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= ..Roanoke Island, 8. €. | Hill, Miss M. A...........-22++- Pocahontas, Va, 
rs- Trent Camp, N.C. | Higgins, Miss M............... Petersburgh, “ 
in Baldwin, Mrs. E............+++- Kendall Greene, D.C. | Hill, Mr. T......ccccccccccccces Oxford, N. C. 
ng Bennett, Miss E. P............- Newbern, N.C. = | Hicks, Mrs. ©. M,...........00- Anderson, 8. C 
ve Bealls, WE EB, sc ccepeccces Columbia, 8.C. . |_| Holden, Miss 8. J. 8........... -Greenville, 8. C 
he Bent, DD Baccecoccceses Gainesville, Fla. § _| Hopkins, Mr. C. T.............. Greenville, 8. C. 
Belden, Mrs. D. A.......--006+ Greenville, 8. C. .-Quaker Neck, Md. 
for Beebe, Mr. J. A......+--eeeeee Edenton, N. C. . Burkittsville, Md. 
in Blood, Miss C. M...........054: Raleigh, N.C. == | Hubbard, Miss E............... Petersburgh, Va. 
ies Blanchard, Miss I. C........... Alexandria, Va. Hubbard, “ E. A...........Washington, D. C. 
to Booth, "Te Bewcaccccssn Beaufort, 8. C. Isham, Mies E. B..........+000 Fernandina, Fla. 
en Brown, © D, Bicccccscece Alexandria, Va. Jones, Miss C........cceeeeeees Richmond, Va. 
ch Brown, S Bh Miccccceced Washington, D. C FJamem, § 4. GB. cccccccccsccccs Alexandria, Va. 
on Petersburgh, Va. Johnson, Miss Kate K.......... Petersburgh, Va. 
Aiken, 8. C. King, 8 FE Bicten vesscesas ss « 
id Washington, D. C. + Kent, 8 G. Doccccsccesecs Columbia, 8, C 
ad - Knapp, Miss 8. A,........ énasee Jacksonville, Fla 
Y Lawrenceville, Va. Lawton, Mr. F. A......2ccccccee Jones’ Church, D. C. 
“ “ Rasettg, @ F. Bo.cscceccescess Emmaus P. 0. Va. 
Lady’s Island, 8. C. ee MS. Bo cscccbccciecied Washington, D. ©. 
.-Trent Camp, N. C. 4+Loomis, “ C. H.... 2. cseeeeeees Columbia, 8. C. 
] Plymouth, N. C. Tgnah, § JF. M..cccccscccccocs Elkton, Md 
y Washington, D. C. Tyom, “~ MM. Bocccccccccscce Red House Plan’n, 8. C , 
in Oxford, N. C. Manly, Rev. BR. M...........00: Richmond, Va. 
1e Richmond, Va. Manly, Mrs. R. M....... eoccece a ” 
“ e McKinney, Miss J. A...........Columbia, 8. C. 
0 GR. = © “Daceccocecceccvses Charleston, 8. C. McKay, Mrs. C. E........- ++e+.-Petersburgh, Va. 
: Corwin, Mr. T......... i000deees Alexandria, Va. -»..-Magnolia, Fla. 
, Corwin, Mrs. D, C..........0+6+ “ “ Montgomery, Mr. J....... .+++-Charleston, 8. C. 
] Coit, Miss R. A.......ccececsees Magnolia, Fla. Morgan, Miss F. A Jacksonville, Fla. 
y ’ ay & Sarees Columbia, 8. C. ee. © TE. Be encccucssea Petersburgh, Va. 
fi Commieed, Me: B..i..cccccccsces Anderson, 8. C. Newton, Mr. A. E Washington, D. C. 
t Crane, Miss K. G...........+++: Washington, D. C. Nickens, Miss M Alexandria, Va. 
if Crockett,‘ H. M.....ccccsccce Woodstock, Va. O’Donnall, Mrs. N Columbia, 8. C. 
t Cross, Mr. 8. Gi....cccccccccces Townville, N. C. Oliver, Miss M. E... Fernandina, Fla, 
iq ~ Dennis, Miss 8.......-.+++-000+ Alexandria, Va. Orton, L Alexandria, Va. 
r Dennett, Mr. N. C..........0++ Jacksonville, Fla. eee 9" Be Bassin cescescccs Jacksonville, Fla. 
, Dewey, Miss C. E..........++++ Washington, D. C. Palmer, “ J. Bu..cccccccccces Uniontown, D. C. 
r Dore, Mr. J.8..00.0+-+00eeee0 0 Uniontown, D. C. Parsons, “ E.sscsseeeeeeeeeees Columbia, 8. C 
2 e Parsons, * 8B. P....ccccscseves Washington, D. C 
e Doolittle, Miss H. A..........+.. Petersburgh, Va. Park, Mr. C....ccccoscccccccces Abingdon, Va. 
. Dodge, TE, Misecncneenxe Wilmington, Del. Park, Mrs. E....... Dhiedconsnie “ “ ° 
p «~ Mattman,  Lnsccccccccccces Christiansburgh, Va. Perkins, Miss F, A.........+.+++- Pleasant Retreat, 8. C. 
7 Elwell, a rye Washington, D. C. Perkins, “ Wi. EB... .ccccccces na os sad 
Evans, @ Ba Geicccoccedced Greenville, 8. C. Peckham, ** A, ©. .cicccscceecs Pocahontas, Va. 
Pp Everson, “ 8. C. W........-- Petersburgh, Va. Peduzzi, “ E. 8.......-ese00s Elizabeth City, N.C, 
f Evans, Mr. Charles............- Milford, Del Pinel, ~ =F A..ccccccccoces ss “ os 
] Fales, Miss M. E........ ..-Alexandria, Va. Pillsbury, Mr, G.......-+++.+5+ Charleston, 8, C. 
. Fernald,‘ A.S.......... . . Elizabeth City, N. C. Pillsbury, Mrs. A. T.........++. ss “ 
) Ferribow, Miss P.......... ...Edenton, N. C. Primus, Miss R........+.-++00 Royal Oak, Md, 
Vigher, Mird. TH. C.....cccccccsse Alexandria, Va. Bemme, * Zaonccccccccccccese Richmond, Va. 
Fogg, OB, Ma ccccccccsccs Beaufort, 8. C. Reford, § Menscscccccccscces Micanopy, Fla 
Fortune, * J. B..cccccccccccce Edgerly Plantation, 8.C, | Richmond, Miss E, E,.......... Chester, 8. C. 
Fortune, Miss G...........+2+++ « ed “ | Robertson, “ H......-.++++0- Alexandria, Va. 
= Gilchrist, * Bh. Giese ccccccces Washington, D. ©. Roper, 0 TR. ccccccccces Newbern, N. C 
Gorman, “ Agnes............ Jacksonville, Fla. Rosier, S- TW, Bicsscssceed Gravel Hill, Md 
Greene, § Ticccccccccccccce Beaufort, 8. C. Rowell, © BB. nccccssces Richmond, Va. 
Gregg, 4 DB. Bicecsccscescs o “ Rogers, © BE. .csscoccvee Rippon Hall, Va. 
- Graves, © Prseosccepeaszess Raleigh, N. C. Rogers, Mr. J,......-+.+++++++++Dover, Del. 
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Stone, Miss M, E............. Aiken, 8. C. 
Varnum, ~ Bi W....ccccccccce Magnolia, Fila. 

o Wakeman, * BM. B...cccccccces Beaufort, 8. C. 
Wager, © BL AB. coccccee Richmond, Va. 

_ Walrad, TE Bicecccccecess Raleigh, N. C. 

_ Waugh, 7 S eee James’ Plantation, N.C. 
WR, Bh. Bo cccccsccccccccs Wilmington, Del. 
Watson, Mr. W. L............ .-Baltimore, Md. 
Waters, Miss A..........+++. .--Alexandria, Va. 
TR, OO a csc cananmedin Petersburgh, Va. 
Weeth, BE. Bicocccccccccce Beaufort, 8. C. 
‘Winsor, Mrs. A. B.....cccccce ..Oxford, N. C 
Williams, Miss C. E............ Kendall Green, D. C. 
Williams, Mrs. M, M........... St. Augustine, Fla. 
Wildes, @ (Teh Beccccocccece Plymouth, N. C. 
WHR, BR. FB. Geeccccccccccces Columbia; 8. C. 
Wright, Miss............. ereces Washington, D. C. 
Wright, “ 8. PTTTTITTT TTT TTT ye ba « 
WME, BR. Bac cccccccccccccces Columbia, 8. C. 
Younglove, Miss F. E........... Petersburgh, Va. 


NINETEEN (19) oF THESE TEACHERS ARE COLORED. 





Auviliary Societies, N. Y. Branch Freed- 
man’s Union Commission, supporting 
Teachers between October 1st, 1866, and 











July 1st, 1867. 

Name Na 

RIDER 6 a cccccdccocccccuccpesccccceccoscecccoscesese 3 

BMEER csc ccncccocccecccoqoccessvcssccceceescece se 

Anthon Memorial Church, N. ¥............0++se00 1 

Buffalo....... ecccece POcocccccecocecccccecesoceces » 8 

Binghampton, ..........6.540+5 SCoeeccoseessocesess 2 

Belleville, Woodville, Manneville and Ellis Village.. 1 

Brooklyn, Church of the Saviour........... eoccccce 1 

Brooklyn, Plymouth Church,.......-...0..esse++05 3 
Butler, Wolcott, Huron, Rose, Savenneh, Sodus, 

and Fair Haven..........-+++0++ eeccces eecccee 2 

Cohoes and Rev. Geo. Storrs ..... Beoccccececccece 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

° 1 

Georgetown, Mass., partially. ...........ss+e+eeeees 1 

Greenwich, N. Y. & Hatfield, Mass.............+++ 1 

Goshen and Vicinity. .......++...s0++ cocesee eccoe 8 

Geneva and Vicinity... ......ccccccescsevseeeececs 1 

Hastings .......cccccsecsceccecccceccerecsccseseecs 1 

Hartford, Comm.......sssseceeeeees eccccceccocccccs 5 

Herkimer Co. and Little Falls.......... jecoeveceses o A 

Irvington. ......eccceresscees eecceee Cocccccoeccccce 1 

TRRAOR, .. cc ccccscccccccsccoceces ee 1 

Kingston & Rondout. cccrecoccces 1 

Lansingburgh.......... PrTT Te 1 

1 


























Lewiston, Suspension Bridge and Niagara Falls.... 1 
Malone,......... eeecccccccccccccesose acocccsooe = 8 
Middletown, N. y. (partially) pacaee sencsens socepesee . 
Marion, Ontario, Walworth axd Macedon........... 1 
Newburgh. .......sccccse ei 
Bn cncccnstesctbtneescecoes ecesee ecncosses re | 
Nyack, (Rockland Institute)............ .csecsesees 1 
North Shore eose 6 
a 1 
Nanuet and vicinity. 1 
Newark,..... 1 
Newburyport, Mass................ eves. (agsbeneees 1 
New Haven, Conn., and Vicinity........ pcedecone coe I 
SEEnncceccsccgctweeces oaeeee enssncscccesassae " & 
Newark, N. ee Secncscoscccosegeasecensese © 
Oneonta, Washington Heights, ke eocese eovccscccces 1 
Orange, N. J.. 5 
Coleus... 1 
Oswego... .... 1 
ite ncancaiesiaened phendamnenl “ee 
1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 








1 
Portamouth, W. Hh... cccccscccccccoccvcce eccces eves 
Piermont, Ramapo and Vicinity 
BOERS. oc coccccccccsccese ececccccccccce 
Schenectady,.......... aevestesdandes gadbadsqnesen 1 
Strykersville ........++. evecceseseecceseses ceccccce 1 
Bing Bing. cc ccccccccccccccece eeecececcee ccccccccces 1 
GPURGERD,.. . ccoccccccccccccccescccseseciccccoens sore «8 
Tompkins Co. (Northern Section) . 
Tompkins Co. (Southern Section)....... covsccecces 
Tomhannock and Schaghticoke.............ssse0++ 1 
Utica......c00. Ceecccctecescos Ceecccccccces meeesees 3B 
Weedsyport ......ccececsscees Cocccccers ercccee eseoe, 8 
Watertown, .. .ccccccccccccccccesscccccess ccccccsee 8 
Yonkers......... PPT TTTTTTT TTT TT Tite 90sseesese | 

ro 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 


New-York BRancu. 
Receipts by Edward F. Davison, Acting Treasurer, 
from May 29th, to June 18th, 1867. 
FROM AGENTS. 
Rev. Mr. Brett, June 3d, $25 94. 
Rev. Mr. Bradley, in N. J., June, 8th, $563 00. 
Rev. Mr. Colton, in N. J., June 17th, $119 81. 


FROM AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
Plattsburgh, through Rev. Fred. Widmer, $32 35 ; 
Vernon, 123 50 ; Portland, Me., 3,430 00 ; Cortland, 20 53 
Sodus, 80 88; Newburgh, 91 50; Marion, 101 14; Oswego, 
40 00; Palmyra, 125 00; Tompkins Co., 55 42; Champlain, 
17 04; Cazenovia, 100 00; Catskill, 35 00; Royalton, 3 00; 
Nanuet, 250.00; Hubbardstown, Mass., 52 50; Corning, 
N. Y., 125 00; Carmel, 35 00, Oneida, 7 00. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Geo. W. Shelton, Birmingham, Conn., $40 00; Rev. 
E. Furbish, New Hartford, 5 00; 34 R. D. Ch., Raritan 
N. J., 200; Merchandise sold, 78 28; Mrs. Verplanck, 
Fishkill, 5 00; Mr. Dike, for Rockland, Co., Teachers’, 
Fund, 5000; C. C, Kingsley, Utica, 250 00; R. D. Ch., 
Mt. Vernon, 55 73; Miss M. N. Stickney and sister, 2 00; 
W. Howard White, Staten Island, 5 00, 








